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SEPTEMBER MEETING. 

The Society held a stated monthly meeting, this day, 
Thursday, Sept. 10, at eleven o'clock, a.m. ; the Presi- 
dent in the chair. 

Donations were announced from the New-England 
Loyal Publication Society ; the New-Hampshire Histori- 
cal Society ; the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and 
Natural History ; W. T. Coggeshall, Esq. ; Hon. Henry 
W. Cushman ; Eev. S. Hopkins Emery ; Clement H. 
HiU, Esq. ; James Lenox, Esq. ; AUen Tenny, Esq. ; 
Hon. Henry Wilson ; and from Messrs. Bartlet, Met- 
calf, Norton, Eobbins (C), Saltonstall, Webb, Whitney, 
and Winthrop, of the Society. 

The President announced the death of Hon. Luther 
Bradish, President of the New- York Historical Society, 
in the following terms : — 

Daring the last week, gentlemen, on a visit to Newport, I 
had the melancholy satisfaction of representing this Society 
at the funeral of the late Luther Bradish, of New York. 

Mr. Bradish was chosen one of our Honorary Members in 
March last. He was a native of Massachusetts ; having been 
born at Cummington, in the county of Hampshire, on the 15th 
of September, 1783. Had he lived a fortnight longer, he 
would thus have completed his eightieth year. He had ren- 
dered valuable services to his adopted State of New York as 
Representative in her Legislature, and as the President of 
her Senate while holding the office of Lieutenant-Governor 
of the State. He had rendered important service to the 
whole country also by a semi-official tour in the East, during 
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the administration of Mr. John Quincy Adams, for the pur- 
pose of collecting information as to the trade of the Mediter- 
ranean, and of facilitating the establishment of commercial 
regulations with the Sublime Porte. 

He was more recently known to lis, however, by his multi- 
plied relations to some of the most interesting and important 
associations of New York and of the Union. He was, for 
many years, among the most active officers of the American 
Bible Society; and, having succeeded the late excellent 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, was its president at the time of his 
death. He succeeded the late Hon. Albert Gallatin also as 
President of the Historical Society of New York. I was 
more than once a gratified witness of his felicity in presiding 
at the public meetings and festivals of this latter society ; 
and can easily understand the feelings unanimously enter- 
tained by its members, that his place can hardly be supplied. 
He was a gentleman of the old school; somewhat precise 
and formal in his manners, yet of a blended courtesy and 
dignity which won the regard and respect of all around him. 
I am sure we shall all desire to express our sympathy with 
our sister society in their loss ; and, with the leave of our 
Standing Committee, I venture to submit the following reso- 
lution : — 

Besolved by the Massachusetts Historical Society, That we re- 
spectfully tender our sincere sympathy to the officers and members of 
the Historical Society of New York in the loss they have sustained 
by the death of their venerable President, the Hon. Luther Bradish, 
LL.D., a Christian gentleman of large and varied accomplishments 
and usefulness ; whose courtesy and dignity had won for him the 
esteem and respect of all who knew him, and whose name we had 
been proud to inscribe on our Honorary Boll. 

Mr. FoLSOM gave some interesting reminiscences of his 
acquaintance with Mr. Bradish in the earlier part of 
his public career. 
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The President presented, on behalf of William Ap- 
pleton, Esq., a volume, chiefly in manuscript, entitled 
" Journal de Castorland, — Relation du Voyage et des 
Etablissements des Emigres Fran^ais dans I'Amerique 
Septentrionale," &c., 1793-1796. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to Mr. Appleton for this acceptable donation. 

Dr. Webb, having referred to a paper read to the 
Society at a former meeting, on the question, " Whe- 
ther Washington was a Marshal of France," made the 
following communication : — 

Mr. President, — It will be recollected, that, some time 
since,* a very interesting paper was read before this Society 
by our associate, Judge Warren, among other matters, on the 
question, " "Whether Washington was a Marshal of France." 

The careful investigation instituted led him to a negative 
decision of the inquiry. Most of those Who had the privi- 
lege of hearing the paper read, or who subsequently perused 
it, assented to the justness of the conclusion arrived at. Yet, 
in the minds of some, a lingering doubt still remains, whether 
Washington was not virtually, if not actually, a marshal; and 
this, too, notwithstanding the statement of the great man 
himself, in a letter from which an extract is given by Mr. 
SparkSjf and to which reference is made by Judge Warren. 

About the time alluded to, I was in correspondence with a 
gentleman resident in the interior of the State of New York, 
who takes a lively interest in every thing which pertains to 
our Revolutionary history, and who has enjoyed peculiar 
advantages for gratifying his taste. In one of his letters, he 

• At a special meeting held Jan. 20, 1859. — See " Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society," 1858-1860, pp. 153, 154. 

t Sparks's " Writings of Washington," vol. ix. p. 89, note : " I am not a Marshal 
of France;" Jan. 31, 1785. 

19 
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related a reminiscence respecting the marshalship referred 
to. My absence soon after prevented my presenting, and the 
subsequent long absence of Judge Warren induced me to 
withhold oflFering, the letter here. It has since, for various 
reasons, remained on my file, unused. Whether intrinsically 
of much value or not, it seems to me sufficiently curious to 
be worthy of a passing notice ; and I therefore propose now 
to submit it for consideration. It is the recital of part of a 
colloquy that occurred between my informant and an intimate 
friend. It is headed, " EecoUections of George Washington 
Fleming." The portion to which I wish to call attention is as 
follows : — 

" Benjamin Franklin was a great man," said Fleming, one 
evening, when we had been conversing upon the respective 
abilities of the diplomatic agents of the Revolution. " Was 
you aware that he was the greatest man this country ever 
produced? His forethought was absolutely astonishing: it 
was his great talent. If you read his letters to Congress, or 
to the Governments, and the ministers he had to deal with, 
you will be surprised at the readiness and ease with which 
he touches every possible event or contingency which could 
arise from the matter under discussion. It was this power 
of his which commanded the highest respect, as his plain- 
ness and sincerity won the good feelings, of all classes of 
men, and of women too. Eead that Letter to- Rosencrone, 
the Danish prime-minister, in the ' Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence.'*' But among its most signal exhibitions was one not 

* See " The Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution," edited by 
Jared Sparks, vol. Iv. pp. 97 and 98. This letter is in acknowledgment of one from 
M. Rosencrone, Minister of Foreign Affairs in Denmark, to M. de Walterstorff, recom- 
mending him, during his stay at Paris, to gain as much as possible the confidence and 
esteem of Mr. Franklin ; and advising, that it will be for the general interest of the 
two States (Denmark and the United States) to form, as soon as possible, reciprocal 
connections of friendship and commerce. 

Franklin expresses a hope, that a long and happy friendship may be secured ; and 
observes, — 

" To smooth the way for obtaining this desirable end, as well as to comply with 
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told in any history or biography that I have ever seen. It is, 
nevertheless, true ; for I have it direct from one who knew 
the facts. 

" When the French Army, under Count Rochambeau, 
was encamped near Newport, R.I., they extended frequent 
courtesies to the officers of the American forces encamped 
near them, which were returned as well as circumstances 
would admit. They were proud, showy, brilliant in their 
gaudy uniforms and burnished arms ; while the poor, half- 
paid, badly fed, and worse clothed patriots made a sorry 
contrast by their side. Still there was much good feeling; 
and the French endeavored to bring themselves down to the 
level of their allies in all social matters. But they could not, 
at times, repress the sentiments which they really enter- 
tained; and, while they always expressed the most cordial 
good-will, they at no time hesitated to declare, that they 
never could serve under an American general. The allies 
would have to act together, but under the command of 
French generals. 

" ' What ! ' they would exclaim, ' a marshal of France sub- 
altern to an American buck-tail general 1 ' They would not 
suffer it, even if their commandant would do so. Rocham- 
beau alone must command them, or they could not fight. 
Washington must assist the marshal. 

" The feelings of the patriots were stung at this expression 
of untimely vanity ; but they suppressed them for the good 
of the cause they were engaged in, and trusted to the tried 

my duty, it becomes necessary for me, on this occasion, to mention to yonr excellency 
the affair of our three prizes, which having, during the war, entered Bergen as a 
neutral and friendly port, where they might repair the damages they had suffered, 
and procure provisions, were, by an order of your predecessor, in the ofiice you so 
honorably fill, violently seized, and delivered to our enemies. I am inclined to think it 
was a hasty act, procured by the importunities and misrepresentations of the British 
minister; and that your Government could not, on reflection, approve of it. B,ut the 
injury was done ; and I flatter myself your excellency will think, with me, that it 
ought to be repaired. The means and manner I beg leave to recommend to your 
consideration." 
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judgment of their great and good commander to solve the 
dilemma. Washington, at his headquarters on the Hudson, 
had heard of these things ; and they cast a shadow over his 
spirits. He revolved in his mind a thousand plans to avoid 
a fatal diflSculty which he saw so surely approaching. He 
conferred with his confidential advisers ; but no way could be 
devised to prevent the disgust and dissatisfaction, if not the 
entire demoralization, of one or both of the allied forces, 
whenever a junction of the two should be effected. 

" At length, both armies were brought together on the 
Hudson, near King's Bridge. The moment had arrived for 
the catastrophe. Both bodies were encamped in the roman- 
tic and beautiful Valley of the Neperan, — the French on the 
eastern, and the American on the western bank. On the sec- 
ond or third day after their junction, the French commander 
requested Washington to parade his troops, while he did the 
same by his own ; and the two armies stood in the presence 
of each other, awaiting some announcement from Count 
Rochambeau. Washington was sitting on his horse, in front 
of his troops, surrounded by his staff; when, with much 
flourish and formality, the Count, with his magnificent suite, 
took a position opposite to him, in front of the French lines. 
The Count then announced that he was the bearer of a sealed 
packet, delivered to him by his king, which he was instructed 
to open and read in the presence of both armies on the first 
occasion in which the allies should be brought together. He 
then directed his aid to break the seal, and read the contents. 
It was a commission from the French king, appointing 
George Washington a Marshal of France. At this an- 
nouncement, a loud congratulation burst from the French 
lines, which was repeated again and again from the Ameri- 
can. The aid proceeded with the reading, and announced 
the date, which was one year senior to the date of Count 
Rochambeau's commission. The French were silent: a mo- 
mentary chagrin or disappointment flitted over their national 
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vanity. The Count was surprised ; but in an instant, spur- 
ring forward his horse, he drew his sword, and gave Wash- 
ington the salute due to his superior rank ; while the French 
army, without command, presented arms, and sent forth such 
a shout as was worthy of the Commander-in-chief of the 
armies of Prance and America. 

" It was the forethought of Franklin which had provided 
for this emergency. He had seen it, and prepared for it. 
No one but Franklin could have seen it. And this was the 
manner in which he shaped and controlled events, — with- 
out effort, and without special notoriety, which he always 
shunned." 

The person who, Fleming states, was present, and cogni- 
zant of the facts by him set forth, and communicated them to 
him, was his own father. Of these two individuals, my cor- 
respondent furnishes the following brief, off-hand, but signifi- 
cant sketch, rmdium in parvo : — 

" George Fleming came a lad to New York ; was clerk to 
a French grocery-man, by which means he learned the 
language. He was gentlemanly and agreeable, as well as 
popular. He raised a company in 1775 ; was commissioned 
captain, and attached to Colonel Lamb's celebrated regiment of 
artillery, called ' Washington's Own.' He was chosen by the 
general as his military secretary ; and afterwards transferred 
to Lafayette, because he understood French. He was first 
commandant at West Point; married an orphan, like himself, 
without a relative ; became surveyor of military lands in 
Cayuga County; lived at Auburn; had two children, — Hen- 
ry and George Washington. 

" The latter, in whom alone we are now particularly inte- 
rested, graduated in Gerrit Smith's class, at Hamilton Col- 
lege. He was district attorney at the age of twenty-three, 
and tried the alleged murderers of Morgan, the Mason ; was 
a senator at twenty-four; a confirmed drunkard at twenty- 
six ; and died in a fit of intoxication, ten years ago (about 
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1850), the last of his race. He was a brilliant and able law- 
yer, a profound scholar, a deep and subtle thinker, and is said 
to have been gifted with the most extraordinary intellect pos- 
sessed by any one in his section of the Empire State." 

My informant concludes: "He was my intimate friend; 
and has poured his rich conversation into my ear, full many a 
time, till the morning dawned." 

Mr. ToRREY* remarked that Mr. Fleming's account of 
the scene at King's Bridge implies — (1) That, on that 
occasion, the supposed superiority of Washington to 
Eochambeau, in military rank, was first made public ; 
(2) That the date of Washington's commission, as Mar- 
shal of France, gave him rank above Rochambeau, vpho 
is apparently assumed to have been, at that time, himself 
a Marshal ; (3) That serious misunderstandings and dis- 
agreements had arisen between the French and Ameri- 
cans. He proceeded: — 

Contemporary documents f prove that it was already be- 
lieved at Newport (in March, 1781) that Washington had 
either received a commission from the King of France, or 
that orders had been given to render him such honors as 
Rochambeau had no title to. The junction of the two 
armies at King's Bridge was of later date than this. 

It was not necessary that Washington's commission as 
Marshal should be dated so early, that he might outrank Ro- 
chambeau. Rochambeau, in his Memoirs, calls himself Count 
or General, but never Marshal, till December, 1791, when he 
received the bdton of Marshal of France (M^moires, i. 391). 
He had, after his return from America, previously exchanged 

* These remarks of Prof. Torrey embrace what was said by him at this meeting, 
with additional references bearing on the question under discussion. 
t See remarks of Dr. Webb at the December meeting of this year. 
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the red ribbon (of the Order of St. Louis) for the blue rib- 
bon (of the Order of St. Esprit), (Mem. i. 320). A list of 
the Marshals of France may be found in Barth^lemy, " La 
Noblesse en France," pp. 243-262. From this it would ap- 
pear, that foreigners, not resident in France and not serving 
in the French armies, were not admitted to that rank. The 
author expressly affirms, that his list is a complete one. 
Washington's name is not in it. The badge of a marshal 
was the bdton. Has Washington's bdton ever been heard 
of? 

Eochambeau (M^moires, i. 314) says, that, " in the course 
of three campaigns, there had been no instance of a sword- 
stroke or of a brawl between a soldier of the French army 
and a soldier of the American army." Elsewhere he dwells 
with justifiable satisfaction on the excellent discipline of his 
countrymen, but (it is believed) nowhere intimates the ex- 
istence of grave jealousies and discontents. That, now and 
then, the usual inactivity and ennui of large intervals of a 
soldier's life, and the radical difference in the nationality, 
education, and speech of the allies, might have caused a little 
heart-burning, or even given birth to a petulant taunt, would 
surprise no one. But Rochambeau's testimony to the gene- 
ral good-will is conclusive, unless we suppose that the pa- 
geant at King's Bridge was the cause of it all. If so, it is 
strange that the Count does not deem so important a cere- 
mony to be worthy of so much as an allusion. 

The question would be of no great moment, were it not 
always wise to check the growth of a myth, even in insigni- 
ficant matters. But a myth generally presupposes a sub- 
stratum of fact, of which it is itself the embellishment or 
perversion. Are we to suppose that the narrative under con- 
sideration is made out of the whole cloth? Presumably not, 
though the second relator was brilliant and bibulous. Yet it 
would seem to be too late now to ascertain the quantum of 
truth at the core of this tradition. Is it possible that a flower 
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or two may have been borrowed from what occurred at King's 
Ferry, after the surrender of Yorktown? Rochambeau 
(i. 309) describes, in the following manner, the junction 
which then and there took place between the French and 
Americans: "The general [Washington], wishing to give us 
a proof of his respect for Prance, and of his gratitude for her 
services, made us pass between two lines {Jiaies) of his troops, 
who were clothed, equipped, and armed, for the first time 
since the Revolution began, partly with stuffs and arms from 
Prance, and partly from the spoil of the army of Cornwallis, 
which the French had generously abandoned to the Ameri- 
cans. While this review continued, the American drums beat 
the French march, and the re-union of the two armies took 
place under the most evident signs of mutual satisfaction." 

The resemblance is certainly not minute ; but the elder 
Fleming may have innocently transferred some circumstances 
of the second junction to the first. 



OCTOBER MEETING. 

The Society held its stated meeting this day, Thurs- 
day, Oct. 8, at eleven o'clock, a.m. ; the President in 
the chair. 

Donations were announced from the Connecticut His- 
torical Society ; the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York; the Essex Institute; the Mercantile- 
Library Association of Brooklyn, N.Y. ; the New-Eng- 
land Loyal Publication Society ; the Redwood Library, 
Newport, R.I, ; William Appleton, Esq. ; Mr. George 
Arnold ; Hon. Stephen Fairbanks ; Clement H. Hill, 
Esq. ; Melvin Lord, Esq. ; Riifus K. Sewall, Esq. ; Wil- 
liam Winthrop, Esq. ; the publishers of the " Farmer 



